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TWO SPANISH BALLADS TRANSLATED BY SOUTHEY 

Well known is the interest which, during the Romantic period, 
was awakened by things pertaining to Spain. The old epic themes, 
especially, supplied a number of European writers with material. 
Proof of the diffusion of this material is found in the fact that 
within a space of a quarter-century the legend relating to the last 
of the Gothic Kings was treated by Walter Scott, Savage Landor — 
an honorary colonel in the Spanish Army * — and Southey in 
England, 2 and by Guiraud, Deschamps, and Victor Hugo in France. 

To his enthusiasm for things Spanish Southey united a profound 
knowledge of history and literature, and a clear vision of their 
problems. 3 

Of peculiar interest is the discovery of some copies of translations 
of two Spanish ballads (Abendmar, Abendmar and No con azules 
iahalies) by the author of Roderick. These are found in a volume 
(with pages not numbered) in the Section of Manuscripts (**D. 
Mass. 33) of the splendid library which Ticknor bequeathed to 
the Boston Public Library. These copies were sent to the famous 
Harvard professor by a lady, Rose Lawrence, 4 to whom, according 

1 Forster, John, Walter Savage Landor, Boston, 1869, pp. 141-2. 

2 Cf. Southey's letter to Walter Scott on the subject, The Life and Corre- 
spondence of Robert Southey, London, 1849-50, hi, 314 f. 

3 Cf. Pfandl, Ludwig, Robert Southey und Spanien, Revue hispanique, 
xxveii, 1-315. 

4 1 have not been very successful in obtaining information about this 
lady. In a letter to Ticknor, dated from New Liverpool, August, 1851, 
which is preserved in the same volume with the ballad translations, she 
describes herself as being very much interested in Spanish literature, and 
as being a friend of Blanco White's, through whose intermediation she had 
been able to read the Conde Lucanor. She further states that she is sending 
him some books she has published. In the English Catalogue of Books, 
1801-1836 (London, 1914, p. 334), several works appear under her name, 
and I have found a criticism of one of them (The Last Autumn at a 
Favorite Residence, Liverpool, 1829) in The Christian Examiner (vir, 
59 f. ) , which reads : " A great deal of sweet and quiet poetry, like that 
contained in the above named volume, is published in England, and never 
read, or even heard of here. . . . Next ... is placed a collection of 
shorter poems entitled Fragments. They are mostly imitations from the 
German, Spanish . . ." In the catalogue of the New York Public Library, 
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to a note written on the copies, Southey had given the translations 
at his home in Keswick in September, 1808. 

A little later, on the 6th of November, the poet wrote to Walter 
Scott 5 from his Keswick residence : " I have sometimes thought 
of publishing translations from the Spanish and Portuguese. . . . 
Very, very few of the Spanish ballads are good. 8 . . . Nevertheless, 
I might be tempted. Some translations I have by me and many 
of my books are marked for others. . . ." 

We were already acquainted with the translations of three 
ballads made by the English Eomanticist (La Mariana de San 
Juan, Pasedbase el Rey moro, and Moro Alcaide, Moro Alcaide), 
which were published in the notes to the Chronicle of the Cid, 7 and 
still later in the Fourth Series of Southey's Common Place Booh. 8 
Of the two ballads, whose translations I am now publishing, that 
of Abendmar is unquestionably, in every respect, far more interest- 
ing than the other, which belongs to an artistic epoch, is marked 
by an incipient subtlety of expression, and corresponds to an 
aesthetic category very much inferior to that of Abendmar. Never- 
theless, Duran praises it in glowing terms. 9 

The ballad of Abendmar, which appears in the Historic de los 
Bandos or Guerras de Granada of Perez de Hita, seems to have 
shared the enormous popularity enjoyed by the novel, which had 
such a great influence on the heroic cycle of the French novel of 
the seventeenth century. From Voiture's correspondence it can be 
gathered that it was very well known and liked by the coterie that 
met at the Hotel de Kambouillet. The aulic poet of this refined 
circle quotes it in a letter to Mile. Paulet, 10 the belle lionne, held 
in such high esteem in the chambre bleue. Another bit of the same 

a translation of Goetz von Berlichingen, published anonymously in Liver- 
pool in 1799 (the same year in which Walter Scott's translation appeared), 
is attributed to a person of the same name. 

5 Op. cit., in, 177. 

6 " Southey has pronounced them inferior to those of England, a judgment 
to which no patriotic Spaniard will assent, and which we are not quite sure 
would be confirmed by an intelligent German or Frenchman," says G. S. 
Hillard in the review of Ticknor's History of Spanish Literature ( Christian 
Examiner, xlviii, 132). 

'London, 1808, pp. 371 ff. 

8 London, 1850-51, pp. 262 ff. 

9 Romancero, Bib. Aut. Esp., x, 89. 

10 CEuvres de Voiture, Paris, 1855, I, 156. 
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ballad appears in a letter to Mile, de Rambouillet, 11 and Voiture has 
recourse to it again when he decides to send to the same destination 
some curious Spanish verses in which he did not put his inspiration 
to any great test. 12 Chateaubriand was later to imitate the ballad 
in his Aventures du dernier Abencerage. 13 

La Historia de los Bwndos was translated into English for the 
first time in 1801 14 by Thomas Rodd, who also published this same 
year some ballad translations in a small octavo volume, Ancient 
ballads from the Civil wars of Granada, and The Twelve Peers of 
France. It is necessary, then, to advance by eleven years the date 
given by Professor Morley in his introduction to Spanish Ballads, 
when in speaking of the English translations, he says, " Rodd seems 
to have been the first to enter the field seriously (1812)," and some 
additions should be made to the list of translations which he gives. 15 

In 1803 Rodd's works were published in new editions, and later 

n Loc. cit., 413. 

u Loo. cit., n, 435. Cf. Lanson Hitudes sur les rapports de la litterature 
francaise et de la litterature espagnole au XVII e siecle, Revue d'histoire 
UtUraire, IV, 180-94. 

13 he roi don Juan, TJn jour chevauchant. . . . 

M In this connection, the error in the bibliography of Mile. Blanchard- 
Demouge's edition of Perez de Hita (Madrid, 1913, cxviii), should be 
corrected. Notwithstanding the fact that there was no English translation, 
it did have an influence on Dryden's The Conquest of Granada by the 
Spaniards (Ward, A History of English Dramatic Literature, Til, 360). 
It will be recalled that in this heroic drama an Abenamar makes his appear- 
ance. This fabulous Abenamar, an invention of Perez de Hita, must not 
be confused with his namesake, the hero of the ballad, a historical per- 
sonage. In fact, the worthy Pgrez is careful to remind us that there were 
two who bore that name ; in the fifth chapter of his novel he says " y este 
Abenamar era nieto del otro Abenamar, de quien atras avemos hablado." 

15 The list lacks the above-mentioned book of Rodd's ; Southey's transla- 
tions, published in the notes to the Chronicle of the Cid; and some trans- 
lations which Pinkerton published with Select Scottish Ballads as an 
appendix to his Dissertation II, i, xlvii ff., in the edition of 1783, in which, 
after talking of the Historia de las Guerras civiles de Granada, adopting 
the fantastic theory of an Arabic original, he gives some equally fantastic 
renderings of the ballads La manana de San Juan, Estando el Rey Don 
Fernando, Ocho a ocho, diez a diez, and pieces together a new mosaic from 
the three others, Por la placa de San Lucar, Sale la estrella de Venus, and 
No de tal braveza lleno. Another translation of Ocho a ocho, diez a diez 
appears in Evans' collection of Old Ballads (1810), IV, 248 ff. 
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a new translation of Abenamar, due to James Y. Gibson, makes its 
appearance. 16 

Abenamar merits special attention for the Oriental character- 
istics which have been pointed out in it; the peculiarly Oriental 
comparison of the city of Granada with a bride, a conceit current 
in Arabic poetry; the payment of a sum of money to the architect 
when he is not working, and the order to kill him 

Porque no labre otros tales 
Al Rey del Andalueia, 

a reading found in the version of the Cancionero of 1550 and in 
later editions, and which has its origin in a pre-Islamic Arabic 
legend. 17 

The historicity of the ballad has been clearly demonstrated by 
Menendez Pidal in his work, Los Origenes del Romancero, 18 a con- 
vincing reply to certain somewhat rash statements of Foulche- 
Delbosc. 19 

We may identify the Abenamar of the ballads with the 
Abenalmao of the Christian chronicles, known in the list of kings 
of Granada as Yusuf-Ibn-Alahmar, who, with the help of the 
Castilian king, John II,. attained the throne of Granada in the 
first days of 1432, enjoying a very short reign. New points of 
connection between the historical facts and the poetic composition 
could be brought out if we should study some historical documents, 
in which may lie the explanation of the apparent inconsistency at 
the conclusion of the two versions, the one from the Guerras de 
Granada and the other from the Cancioneros and the Silva, but this 
is not the place to discuss the matter. 

There can be no doubt about the beauty of this ballad. Mrs. 

M The Cid Ballads and other Poems, London, 1887, n, 43-45. I do not 
know the collection of Moorish Ballads by Epiphanius Wilson. 

" Schack, Poesie und Kunst der Araber in Spanien und Sicilien, Stutt- 
gart, 1877, rt, 114 ff. ; Ren§ Basset, Les Aliacares de Grenade et le Chateau 
de Khaouarnaq, Revue Africaine, l, 22-36; Menendez Pidal, L'Epopee 
castillane, 174 f.; El Romancero espanol, 43 f. ; Menendez Pelayo, Antolo- 
gia, xn, 187, believes that the reading in the Cancionero is a rifacimento, 
which is not to be taken into account, but this Oriental motive, pointed out 
later by Basset, makes it very interesting. 

18 Revista de Libros, II, Enero, 3-14. 

la Essai sur les origines du Romancero, Paris, 1912. 
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Lawrence says in a note written at the bottom of her copy: 
" Southey told me he thought it the finest ballad in the Spanish 
lyric ; yet he would not consider the latter part allegorical as I did, 
or take the same view of its meaning. I believe he thought it 
merely literal." Such a statement is naturally incomprehensible 
unless Southey assumed that his interlocutor had adopted the view 
of Rodd, who believed erroneously that Abenamar personified the 
city of Granada. 

Abenamar, Abexamab 20 

thou Moor of Moreria, 

There were mighty signs and aspects 
On the day when thou wert born; 
Calm and lovely was the ocean 
Bright and full the moon above. 
Moor, the child of such an aspect 
Never ought to answer falsely. 
Then replied the Moorish Captive 
(You shall hear the Moor's reply). 

Nor will I untruly answer, 
Tho' I died for saying truth. 

1 am son of Moorish sire, 

My mother was a Christian slave. 
In my childhood, in my boyhood, 
Often would my mother bid me 
Never know the lyar's shame. 
Ask thou therefore King! thy question 
Truly I will answer thee. 

Thank thee, thank thee, Abenamar, 
For thy gentle answer thanks. 
What are yonder lofty castles, 
Those that shine so bright on high? 
That, King, is the Alhambra, 
Yonder is the Mosque of God, 
There you see the Alixares, 
Works of skill and wonder they; 
Ten times ten dobloons the builder 
Daily for his hire received; 
If an idle day he wasted 
Ten times ten dobloons he paid. 



20 Except for changes in punctuation, the ballads are printed exactly as 
they appear in the Boston Manuscript, above Southey's signature. The 
reader is referred to the notes on Abenamar in Professor Morley's collec- 
tion. 
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Farther is the Generalife, 
Peerless are its garden groves. 
Those are the vermilion towers, 
Far and wide their fame is known. 

Then spake up the King Don Juan 
( You shall hear the Monarch's speech ) . 
Wouldst thou marry me, Granada, 
Gladly would I for thy dowry 
Cordova and Seville give. 

I am married, King Don Juan, 
King! I am not yet a widow. 
Well I love my Moorish husband, 
Well my wedded Lord loves me. 



b. s. 



The Ftjnekal of Aliatar 



Not now with gilded scymetar 
From blue belt hanging low, 
Not now with plumed turbans 
That make a martial show. 
With the pomp of war no more, 
But marching four and four 
The soldiers of brave Aliatar 

Mournfully and slow 
In the weeds of mourning go 

Homeward from the war, 
Sad and slow home they go 
Not now with clarion's clamour, 
Not now with beat of tambour. 
Their tambours are slackened & silent for woe. 



The Phoenix banner which but late 

So proudly blazed in air, 
That the gale seemed to shrink & fear 
The flames enwoven there, 
Now from the bloody plain 
Returning home again 
Before a mournful throng 
Mournfully is borne, 
And seems itself to mourn 
Dragged on the ground along. 
Sad and slow home they go 
&c, &c, &c. 

With a hundred Moors to help 

His brother in the war, 

On a proudly prancing steed 
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Forth went brave Aliatar. 
On a proudly prancing steed 
Did Aliatar proceed 
Before his merry men ; 
Stretched out the following morn 
On a litter he was borne 
When he came home again. 
Sad and slow home they go 
&c, &c, &c. 

The Master Knights of the green Cross 21 
Were ready on the way. 
With sudden charge they rose on him 
From the tall canes where they lay. 
With a grievous wound 
Was he driven to the ground 
And death was there his lot; 
His men the fight maintained, 
Sore evil they sustained 
But conquered they were not: 
Sad and slow home they go 
&c, &c, &c. 

Oh, what is Zayda's suffering then, 
The flower of Moorish girls, 
As fast as all his wounds shed blood 
Her eyes are shedding pearls. 
Speak thou, her doleful teers 
Oh Love! if thou hast seen 
That sight of misery! 
(Love bound his eyes more tight 
At that miserable sight 
Which he had not the heart to see) 22 
Sad and slow home they go 
&c, &c, &c. 

Not only Zayda mourns, but all 
Partake that general sorrow 



21 In the Spanish original we read Oaballeros del Maestre. A note written 
in the margin of the copy says : " The green Cross was borne by the 
Knights of the order of Calatrava." However, as a matter of fact, the 
order of Calatrava has for its insignia a red cross fieur-de-lisee, and the 
green cross belongs to the order of Alcantara. The Spanish original clearly 
refers to the order of Calatrava, since the combat of the Master of Cala- 
trava with Aliatar is the theme of a romance vie jo (Be Granada parte el 
moro). Of. Mila, De la poesia heroico -popular castellana, 318; Menendez 
Pelayo, Antologia, xn, 218 fl. 

22 The three lines in parentheses are crossed out in the MS. 
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Who from Albazzen 23 to Alhambra drink 
Of the Genii and the Darro. 24 
The women weep and sigh 
For the flower of courtesy 
The Brave the Brave deplore. 



The chiefs lament the chief, 

And the people groan in grief. 

Their Champion is no more. 

Sad and slow home they go 

Not now with clarion's clamour, 

Not now with beat of tambour. 

Their tambours are slackened and silent for woe. 

E. BUCETA. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 



SHAKESPEARE, HEYWOOD, AND THE CLASSICS 

In the early years of the seventeenth century, the learned and 
industrious Thomas Heywood, who used for his motto "Aut 
prodesse solent, aut delectare," made a philanthropic attempt to 
popularize Greek culture among the middle classes of London. For 
this purpose he chose to dramatize the classical mythology as told 
by Ovid, and the story of the fall of Troy as related by Homer and 
Lydgate. The result was a series of splendid plays, called respec- 
tively The Golden Age, The Silver Age, The Brazen Age, and The 
Iron Age, the last in two parts. These plays, Heywood tells us, 
were his " serious labour," written 

to vnlocke the Casket long time shut, 
Of which none but the learned keepe the key. 

He further announced his intention of publishing the five plays in 
"a handsome Volume"; and he adds: "I purpose (Deo Assistente), 
to illustrate the whole Worke with an Explanation of all the diffi- 
culties, and an Historicall Comment of euery hard name which may 
appeare obscure or intricate to such as are not frequent in poetry." 

23 Albazzen. A modification of the Spanish Albaicin (from the Arabic 
albayyazin, pi. of albayyaz, falconer) ; a quarter of Granada to the north 
of the city, separated from it on the south by the deep gorge of the Darro. 

u Genii and Darro. Rivers which traverse Granada- 



